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Excavation continues on District 24’s fantastic 
Transmountain Loop, which will link one side 
of El Paso with the other. The largest cut is in 
Smuggler’s Gap—about 190 feet through solid 
rock—and machinery is dwarfed below. The 
steep incline has been stairstepped to prevent 
rockslides and to provide a platform for work- 
ers. Photograph by Ken Jackson, Photogram- 
metry, Division of Automation. 
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Motorists traveling on Interstate 45 south of Huntsville are 
treated to a panorama of beauty. The right of way is alive 
with color as Indian paintbrush, crimson clover, skull caps, 
and greenery flourish—thanks to abundant rainfall and 
district maintenance personnel who are mowing around the 
flowers until they seed. Photograph by Jack Lewis. 
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At International Workshop 


Delegates Call for Uniform Laws 


W ouldn’t it be simpler for auto own- 
ers, highway departments, and 
county tax collectors if automobile 
registration deadlines were the same 
in all states? Do we really need new 
license plates every year? Why not 
license plates that transfer with the 
owner? 

These disparities and many others 
have led motorists to ask in recent 
years, “When are the states going to 
get together and adopt uniform laws 
regulating motor vehicles?” 

A giant step was taken recently 
toward achieving this goal with the 
First International Workshop on Reg- 
istration and Certificate of Title, spon- 
sored by the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. 

Delegates from the United States 
and Canada met in San Antonio April 
16-18 to discuss mutual problems, 
possible solutions, uniform quality 
controls and, of course, data proces- 
sing. The three-day meeting was high- 
lighted by a description of the High- 
way Department’s program to convert 
motor vehicle records to computer 
storage, using inmates in the Texas 
State Prison at Huntsville. 

Resolutions passed in the workshop 
will seek to: coordinate and establish 
uniform registration requirements. 
Resolutions from such meetings are 
sent to the regional and national as- 
sociations for approval and, hope- 
fully, for adoption. This is the way 
AAMVA established the uniform size 
for license plates now used in the 
United States. 

A resolution was passed calling for 
headquarters of the AAMVA to act 
as a clearing house for all information 
about development of data processing 
systems. 


Delegates also passed a resolution 
recommending that the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association design a 
uniform statement of origin, and that 
the statement be printed under con- 
trolled conditions by a single printing 
company. Presently, each automobile 
manufacturer has its own statement 
of origin that can be easily counter- 
feited. Counterfeit forms are often 
used as proof of vehicle ownership in 
securing loans, or by car thieves when 
selling stolen merchandise. 

Robert Townsley, director of the 
Highway Department’s Motor Vehicle 
Division and general chairman of the 
workshop, warned the more than 130 
delegates at the first session that they 
must meet certain standards or be pre- 
pared to lose federal highway funds 
in the near future. 

“With creation of the Department 
of Transportation,” he told them, “‘and 
adoption of highway safety standards, 
one of which includes the subject of 
registration and certificate of title, it 
behooves all administrators to coordi- 
nate our efforts in search of uniform 
laws and regulations best suited for 
the motoring public. 

“As Alan S. Boyd, Secretary of 
Transportation, said in his address to 
the Texas Transportation Conference 
in March: ‘We went to work on April 
1 last year searching for the right 
answers, and we are just beginning to 
find the right questions.’ 

“Hopefully, by and through the 
joint efforts of the various jurisdictions 
and the Department of Transportation, 
we can identify the right questions and 
achieve the right answers.” 

And for the next two and a half 
days participants worked on questions 
submitted at the request of the Motor 


Delegates Call for Unitorm Laws 


Vehicle Division prior to the meeting. 
Four groups were formed, with seven 
questions being assigned to each 
group. Group chairmen reported solu- 
tions to the general session where they 
were open to discussion. 

A committee reported on the pos- 
sibility of a uniform license numbering 
system. Townsley said Texas is now 
using the system the committee will 
recommend to the national association 
in September. 

One day of the conference was 
spent discussing data processing. An 
outstanding feature of these talks, said 
Townsley, was the reaction of dele- 
gates to the Highway Department’s 
program using prison inmates to con- 
vert present records to data proces- 
sing. Delegates were told how 250 
inmates are busy breaking down 1968 
license plate receipts into the last six 
digits of the vehicle identification 
numbers. 

Title records will then be trans- 
ferred from Austin to the state prison 
and matched with the 1968 license 
receipts by vehicle identification num- 
bers. Following this, 250 more in- 
mates will type information from the 
two records that will be entered into 
the computer as one master vehicle 
record. 

Using inmate labor to accomplish 
the conversion program will reduce 
the Department’s conversion cost by 
approximately 50 per cent. 

“T was pleasantly surprised,” Towns- 
ley said, “because all the sessions were 
fully attended — and I mean right up 
to the last hour of the last day. That’s 
unusual, especially when you have a 
world’s fair right across the street.” 
A man from Oklahoma said he had 
attended regional and national meet- 
ings for many years, but he thought 
the meeting in San Antonio was by 
far the best. 

Delegates voiced their approval of a 
job well done. They gave Townsley 
and his staff a standing ovation. @ 


HOWDY, PODNER—Jim Karns of Wisconsin, president of the national American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, sports a western hat just given him. He also received an eight-foot 
set of longhorns and a certificate making him an honorary mayor of La Villita. Robert Townsley, 
director of Motor Vehicle Division, applauds Karns’ new look. 


“It’s nice to be here in Texas.’ Joseph Donovan, secretary of state from Minnesota, responds 
to State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall’s Texas welcome. Dingwall (left) welcomed delegates 
to the international workshop on behalf of Governor John Connally. 
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Meeting at high noon at the Trinity 
University Refectory Building in San 
Antonio on May 25, members of the 
Trinity Alumni Association honored 
Highway Commission Member Her- 
bert C. Petry with their Ueuneusied 
Alumni Award. 

Nominations for the award are 
made by members of the Association, 


and a special board comprised of | 


alumni make the final selection. This 


year, the board chose only two, pny 


and Mrs. John F. Camp. 


Petry attended Trinity University 


before receiving his LLB degree from 


The University of Texas. Now serving 


an unprecedented third term on the 
Texas Highway Commission, Petry 


was chairman of the Commission from 


1959 to 1967. 

_ Petry is the senior partner of his 
law firm in Carrizo Springs, and is 
chairman of the board of the Union 


State Bank and a director of Central 


Power and Light Company. 


A past president of the Dimmit 


_ County and Border Bar Associations 
and an active civic leader, Petry has 
been president of the Dimmit County 
Chamber of Commerce, member-at- 
large of the National Council of Boy 

_ Scouts of America, former director of 

_ the Texas Good Roads Association, 

and has served on the Governor’s 

traffic safety and ee commis- 
sions. 


Lions International in 1950-51. He 
was honored in 1966 as “Mr. South 
Texas” at the Washington’s Birthday 
Celebration in Laredo. 


Last year the Val Verde County 


Commissioners Court, with the en- 
dorsement of the Del Rio Chamber 
of Commerce, requested that the 


bridge over the Devils River west of | 


Del Rio be named for Petry. A bronze 
plaque at the end of the bridge now 
designates the structure as the Herbert 
C. Petry Jr. Bridge. 

Attending the luncheon at Trinity 
to honor Petry were Commission 
Member J. H. Kultgen and Mrs. 
Dingwall, former State Highway En- 
gineer D. C. Greer, and Assistant 
State Highway Engineer B. L. DeBerry 
and Mrs. DeBerry. @ 
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Herbert C. Petry (right), member, Texas Highway Commission, receives Trinity University es 
Alumni Award from Bob McCutcheon, president of the Trinity student body in 1968. 


TRINITY HOKORS PETRY 


Among guests at luncheon in Petry’s honor at Trinity University were Commission Member J. H. Kultgen 
(left), State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall and Mrs. Dingwall. 
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T his is a true story. It concerns two men, with a 
few others added in for good measure. The name 
of one of these men is Ed Rhea. 

In 1927 Ed Rhea was a maintenance foreman in 
Culberson County with headquarters at Van Horn. 
Mr. Rhea was not overburdened with equipment. As 
I remember, it consisted of two old GMC trucks, one 
war-torn Liberty, a worn-out 60 Monarch tractor, and 
a No. 10 or No. 12 Road King grader. But Mr. Rhea 
was resourceful. When the Monarch refused to go any 
more, he borrowed (?) two railroad rails from Texas 
& Pacific Railway, cut them in half and made road 
drags. With these two drags he managed to keep his 
all-dirt roads in fair condition. 

Prior to 1927 Culberson County voted a bond issue 
for construction of several concrete dips which were 
located across arroyos, or washes, opposite openings in 
the T&P Railway. ‘These dips varied in length from 
25 to 100 feet and were located from Van Horn east 
to the Jeff Davis County line. 

Evidently, when the contractor constructed these 
dips he saw he could make more money by having the 
inclines, or wings, as steep as possible. Consequently, 
he made these wings, or approaches, as steep as an 
old-fashioned housetop. The safe speed for crossing 
these dips was not more than 10 or 12 miles an hour. 
When Mr. Rhea had dragged this highway, especially 
after a rain, traffic could easily make 25 or 30 miles 
per hour. When a car approached one of these dips, 


A Tale of Two Men. 


By GEORGE FINLEY 


the driver was almost on top of it before it could be 
seen. The occupants in the back seat suddenly found 
themselves in the front seat, and when the car went out 
on the other end of the dip they suddenly found them- 
selves back in the back seat again. This was not only 
dangerous, but extremely embarrassing, especially for 
the womenfolks. We began to get letters from the 
traveling public about those “awful awful” dips east of 
Van Horn. 

Mr. Rhea was given instructions to excavate the 
earth below these wings, break them off, flatten the 
slopes, and then pour new concrete wings. 

I was by there one day when Mr. Rhea had finished 
excavating the dirt beneath the wings and was begin- 
ning to break them off. He had this done with a 10- 
pound sledge swung by husky Mexicans. I believe that 
was the toughest concrete I ever saw. 

I believe when the contractor constructed the dips 
he simply went down the arroyo until he found fairly 
clean sand and located a bed of small gravel. This 
material was hauled by a wagon up to the dip, where 
it was mixed according to that old custom: one part 
cement, two parts sand, and four parts gravel. Suf- 
ficient water was added to make this what is commonly 
known as a “workable mix.” I will admit that most 
of these workable mixes were a little on the wet side. 

I again went there a few days later when Mr. Rhea 
had finished breaking off the wings and was starting to 
cut down the earth slopes. He asked me how much he 
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Mr. Finley worked for the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment from 1927 until 1950. He served as district 
engineer in Alpine, Pecos, and Corpus Christi and 
was maintenance engineer in Austin from 1945 
to 1950. Mr. Finley wrote about his early exper- 
iences with the Department in the 50th anniver- 
sary issue of Texas Highways. 


should flatten the slopes. I told him I hardly knew, 
that we wanted the new approaches to ride better than 
the old ones, but we could not-afford to spend all of 
our maintenance money on these dips. 

“You know that little fat Mexican that you have in 
your gang?” I asked him. “TI suggest that you set him 
down in the back of your pickup and then back off 100 
yards or so from the dip. Then you drive across the 
dip as fast as your pickup will go. When you get across, 
look back and see if your little fat Mexican is still 
aboard. If so, the slopes you have should be satis- 
factory. If he is missing, then flatten the slopes a 
little more.” 

This was the “engineering” used on all these dips, 
and when the job was finished the fat little Mexican 
did not look the worse for wear. In fact, he looked as 
if he had gained a few pounds. 

The second man whom I wish to make a few re- 
marks about is Tom Huffman. He was not only an 
excellent district engineer, but was also a perfect gentle- 
man. It was my pleasure to have known Tom Huff- 
man for many, many years and I never knew him to 
tell an off-color story or say a profane word. 

When he was in trouble or if anything went wrong, 
he would say, “My, my, my!” And the greater the 
wrong or the trouble the more “my’s” he would use. 

In 1938 Mr. Julian Montgomery, who at that time 
was state highway engineer, decided that several of the 
district engineers who had been at one place for several 
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years should be moved. He moved W. D. Dockery 
from Del Rio to the Austin office, Captain Bailey from 
Corpus Christi to Del Rio, George Finley from Pecos 
to Corpus Christi, John Nabors from Childress to Luf- 
kin, Tom Huffman from Lufkin to Beaumont, and Gus 
Bracher from Beaumont to Childress. We moved on 
our own “hook.” 

A short time after I moved to Corpus Christi I went 
to Austin one day on some kind of excuse. While in 
Austin, I ran into John Nabors who had come over 
from Lufkin. I asked him how he was getting along 
and John replied, “George, I hope I am getting along 
well, but I hope the next time I am moved I will not 
have to follow such a good man.” He had followed 
Tom Huffman who knew almost every man in the dis- 
trict and a lot of their dogs. 

In 1938 the Highway Department adopted a new- 
fangled way of mixing concrete and Mr. Montgomery 
decided that there should be a school at Camp Hub- 
bard for all field men and also the district engineers. 
Personally, I was not particularly interested in actually 
mixing concrete according to this new design — or any 
other design for that matter. I figured I could learn 
all I needed to know by reading about the new design. 
Several of the older district engineers thought the same 
way. But Mr. Montgomery thought differently. 

I think it was in the first part of December of 1939 
that he sent out a letter to several district engineers 
requesting their presence at the next school which 


A Tale of Two Men, 
and other stories 


would begin on January 2, 1940. The district engineers 
included A. F. Moursund, Leo Ehlinger, Van London, 
M. C. Welborn, Guy Lott, D. M. Puckett, Tom Huff- 
man, D. E. H. Manigault, and Major W. F. Hutson. 
My name was also among those “wanted” men. 

I decided if I had to go I had to go, but that I would 
take a helper to Camp Hubbard with me, a younger 
man with a strong back and strong arms, a willing 
worker, and sharp at figures. So I took Jesse Laurence 
and he was worth his weight in gold. When we arrived, 
I found that most of the older district engineers had 
also brought helpers. Major Hutson had not brought 
a helper with him, but he had brought the longest slip- 
stick, or slide rule. 

A few days later the Major was working some kind 
of problem that required his slide rule to be stretched 
out full length. The only heat that we had in the 
building was a little gas flame on each man’s work 
table and the Major was trying to see if a certain figure 
was a “3” or an “8.” ‘The lights in the building were 
extremely dim, but suddenly the lights were brighter 
and the Major was able to see that the figure was a 
“3.” Then he noticed where the additional light was 
coming from. He had poked the end of his slide rule 
into the little gas flame and the end of it was burning 
brightly. The Major was handicapped for the re- 
mainder of the course. 

Mr. Bill Cape was the head professor in charge of 
the school. He had two helpers; one was a young 
fellow whose name I have forgotten. I do remember 
that he seemed to know all about this new way of mix- 
ing concrete and was sharp as a tack. The other helper 
was named Tom Davis. He was the chief asphalt 


inspector for the entire state, with headquarters in 
Austin. 


A few days later Mr. Cape wanted to get off for a 
day, so Mr. Davis took over. He started early in the 
morning talking about hot mix asphalt. None of us in 
West Texas had ever seen any hot mix asphalt because 
it was too expensive a pavement for the traffic that we 
had. (After I got down to Corpus Christi I saw where 
a lot of hot mix was needed on those old, badly broken 
concrete roads. But “needing” and “getting” were 
two different things.) 

That afternoon Mr. Davis started in on single, dou- 
ble, and triple asphalt pavements. Single pavement 
means an application of hot asphalt on the gravel or 
caliche base. The asphalt is then covered with a rather 
fine crushed rock, then rolled and if you had a smooth 
base, the asphalt pavement should be smooth; but if 
the base was rough, then God help you because the 
pavement would be as rough as the base. 

A “double” is two applications of each and a “‘triple” 
is three applications. 

Mr. Davis started in on the singles and was pro- 
gressing very nicely when a gentleman in the rear said 
in a squeaky voice, “Excuse me, Mr. Davis, but I don’t 
quite agree with you. I think that the asphalt should 
be applied at a higher temperature and more cover 
material should be added to each square yard.” 

Then followed a rather lengthy discussion and the 
matter was finally settled to the satisfaction of everyone 
except the man with the squeaky voice. I could see 
that Mr. Davis was slightly ruffled by this interruption. 
He then started in on the doubles and had only said a 
few words when he was roughly interrupted by some- 


one with a rather coarse voice. This brought on more 
discussion and was finally settled to the apparent satis- 
faction of everyone except Mr. Davis. This time he 
was truly vexed. 

He started on the triples and had hardly gotten 
started when he was rudely interrupted by two of the 
students. One thought there should be more asphalt 
in the first course and the other gentleman thought 
there should be less. This time Mr. Davis was just 
plain mad. He said only a few more words and then 
said, “That’s all.’ I thought he could have added 
“gentlemen.” I knew there were at least two gentle- 
men present—Tom Huffman and D. E. H. Manigault. 

My work table was next to the aisle leading from 
the speakers’ stand to the outside door. When Mr. 
Davis passed my table on his way out, he was, shall I 
say, just plain talking to himself. I heard him say as 
he went by that he did not see “why some of these 
extra smart s.o.b.’s needed to come to this school when 
they apparently already knew so damned much.” 

Mr. Davis was still talking to himself when he went 
out the front door. The next day Mr. Cape was back 
on the job. 

We had strength-design concrete every morning and 
afternoon until the school turned out. Even Mr. Cape’s 
young helper gave us problems to work, or to work at, 
each night after supper. He told us that the Portland 
Cement Association had developed this new way of 
mixing concrete and the new design had been adopted 
by the Highway Department in 1938. (If you are 
interested in the design of this method, please read the 
Highway Red Book, beginning on page 338, 1938 
edition.) 

Near the end of school Mr. Cape decided that each 
of us should actually mix some strength-design con- 
crete. He divided the class into groups of six and 
chose Tom Huffman captain of one of them. Those 
lucky enough to have known Tom Huffman knew him 
to have a strong character and to be a man who put 
his soul into any job he started. 

Each group was given a little mixer which held about 
one cubic foot. The material used would fill a form 
six inches wide and six inches deep and either 24 or 
30 inches long. 

Mr. Huffman selected two men to weigh out the 
rock, two men to weigh out the sand, and he would 
weigh the cement. This left the helper to weigh the 
water. After much figuring, the helper decided that 
four pounds of water plus the water in the sand plus the 
water on the rock was necessary. This helper had 
never been accustomed to weighing water. He had 


always measured water by the pint, quart, or gallon. 
(Probably upon reaching manhood another unit of 
measurement had been added to his vocabulary—a 
unit known as a fifth.) 

So the helper measured out four gallons instead of 
four pounds of water. Everyone was ready by this 
time. The rock men put the rock into the little mixer; 
the sand men added the sand; Mr. Huffman put in the 
little dab of cement, and the helper dashed in the four 
gallons of water. Everything was ready and Mr. Huff- 
man was standing by with a stop watch in his hand. 
He gave the word to start the motor. It seemed the 
little motor was to turn over so many minutes, or sec- 
onds. Regardless whether it was minutes or seconds 
—in this particular case I do not think it would have 
made much difference — the motor was stopped and 
the little mixer unbuttoned, tilted over on its side, and 
the contents ran freely down the little trough leading 
to the form, filling it completely. Part of the contents 
spilled out on the floor. Mr. Huffman said, “My! my! 
my! my! my! Too much water!” It’s a good thing 
that Guy Lott had not been the captain. 

I have oftened wondered whatever became of Mr. 
Huffman’s “over-watered” concrete beam. If it is still 
lying around out there at the school house, it surely has 
dried out and cured out after all these years. Maybe 
the Materials and Tests engineer could be persuaded 
to have some of his laboratory men secure this beam 
and place it in the beam-breaking machine and break 
it. Perhaps everyone would be astounded at the im- 
mense pressure that was necessary to break this beam, 
thereby sustaining Mr. Huffman’s fondest dreams that 
his group would make the strongest beam ever made 
in Capsule College. 

It was almost dark when I left the school room. I 
went out through the little room where the sand bins 
and rock bins were located. Mr. Cape had issued strict 
instructions that before any rock was returned to the 
bins it should be rescreened, and the larger rock should 
be placed in the larger rock bin, the middle-sized rock 
in the middle-sized bin, and the smaller rock in the 
smaller bin. Just then I saw a lone helper come lugging 
in a five-gallon can filled to the brim with rock. I saw 
him heave it all into one of the bins and heard him 
mutter to himself, “Let some other poor s.o.b. sort it 
out. I feel like I have already done a good day’s work.” 

As we went out, the doors of Capsule College closed 
behind us, never to be opened again. But, you know, 
I think even Mr. Moursund and Van London enjoyed 
Capsule College, especially the “night sessions.” So 
did]. @ 
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This month marks the end of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment’s 50th Anniversary year. J. M. Harris, district mainte- 
nance engineer at Amarillo, submitted these pictures to help 
Texas Highways give its readers another look at days gone 
bye. For the most part, the pictures give a glimpse of how 
Texas highways were built in the late 1920's and early ‘30's. 
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VINTAGE AUTO—J. M. Harris, who submitted 
these pictures, was a paving mixer inspector in 
District 8 when this picture was taken on US 80 
in Taylor County in the fall of 1928. Harris 
stands in front of a Department car assigned to 
Ed Gomert, assistant resident engineer. 
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DUAL-DRUM PAVER—This dual-drum paver was 
the first to be used on US Highway 83 south of 
Canadian in Hemphill County in 1933. J. C. Ding- 
wall, then a resident engineer, stands with hands 
on hips, discussing paving work with inspector. 


FOUR-LEGGED WORKERS—Mules were still important equipment in the Department when this picture 
was taken in 1927. They are being used for shoulder work on US 83 near Bradshaw in Taylor County. 


TIME OUT?—This is a paving job on State Highway 121 in Grapevine in Tarrant County. The year is 
1929. A trio of workmen load sacked cement on a batch truck at a batch plant. A second trio, on the 
right, talks things over. The truck hauled one six-sack batch which was loaded at the bin above. 


LOTS OF HANDS—A good many workers got into the act in 1929 in the widening of a section of 
SH 121 at the underpass near Grapevine, Tarrant County. 


tourists going 


Bienvenidos a Tourist Bureau 


sudden norther shattered the heat 
Ae: the previous day and it was 
cold and blustery, but the wind didn’t 
blow away the enthusiasm of the 
more than 100 dignitaries present for 
dedication of the Highway Depart- 
ment’s new tourist bureau in Laredo 
April 23. 

Texas highway officials, state repre- 
sentatives from Laredo and Nuevo 
Laredo, civic leaders, and local travel 
agents joined in festivities. Numbered 
among those present were State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall, District 
Engineer J. F. Snyder, Assistant Dis- 
trict Engineer S. R. Busby, and a host 
of District 21 personnel. 


Dedication arrangements for the 


12 


border bureau were made by the La- 
redo Chamber of Commerce. Before 
the official ceremony, barbecue was 
served in the park adjacent to the 
bureau. Aluminum markers in the 
park give a short history of Texas in 
Spanish and English. Plants such as 
olive and palm trees will soon enhance 
the beauty of the park. 

After lunch, officials swung open a 
golden gate — symbolic of the friend- 
ship between the United States and 
Mexico — and spectators surged 
through the gate and into the lobby 
of the building for oratory acclaiming 
the event. 

“Hotel, motel, and travel officials 
are highly pleased with the new facili- 


ties which the state intends to serve 
tourists into Mexico and from Mexico 
heading for HemisFair and other parts 
of Texas,” said Tom H. Taylor, Travel 
and Information Division director, who 
was also present for the dedication. 

Taylor’s “man under” at Laredo is 
Don R. Hunter. Staffing the bureau 
with Hunter are counselors Graciela 
Navarro and Estela Sanchez. 

After the dedication, the Texas 
Highway Commission and State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall went 
to South Padre Island where the 
Queen Isabella Causeway was official- 
ly turned over to the Highway Depart- 
ment in accordance with an agreement 
reached last August. Commissioner 


Herbert C. Petry Jr. was the featured 
speaker there. 

The Laredo bureau was the second 
Highway Department facility opened 
within the month to assist the travel- 
ing public. The first, at Texarkana, 
was dedicated four days earlier with 
Commission Member J. H. Kultgen 
giving the main address. 

Both tourist centers are similar to 
the one opened in Amarillo February 
9. All three were designed by the 
Buildings and Real Estate Section 
of Maintenance Operations Division. 
Like the Amarillo bureau, the one at 
Laredo has a pedestrian walk over the 
divided highway to provide accessi- 
bility for motorists going the opposite 
way. 

Each of the three centers has in- 
dividual counters for travel counselors. 
Separated by partitions, the counters 
provide a “walk-in” arrangement for 
travelers to get private attention. 

In dedicating the Texarkana bu- 
reau, J. H. Kultgen said, “We expect 
the bureau to far exceed tourist serv- 
ices offered at the old location.” 

The old bureau on US 67 is now 
being used by District 19 personnel 
for permits. 

The tourist bureau, the first to be 
opened on Interstate 30, is the third 
generation of such centers in Tex- 
arkana. Bureau Supervisor Charlie 
Hill has worked in each of the three 
locations. Hill, a 16-year Highway 
veteran, has two assistants: Martha 
Perkins and Edith Reaves. 

A large roadside park or safety rest 
area is planned for the bureau later. 
Also, a driveway for large trucks and 
trailers will be built behind the bureau. 
This back driveway, the first of its 
kind at the Department’s bureaus, will 
accommodate vehicles seeking over- 
size and overweight permits. It will 
leave the front driveway free for tour- 
ists. 

Addition of the Laredo and Texar- 
kana bureaus brings to 10 the number 
operated by the Highway Depart- 
ment. 


OPEN THAT GOLDEN GATE — Laredo Mayor J. C. Martin Jr. (third from left) does the honors as he 
opens a golden gate leading to the Highway Department’s new tourist bureau on Interstate 35 about 
one mile north of town. With Martin are, from left, Texas Highway Commission Chairman Hal Woodward, 
Mexico Tourist Department official Fernando Garza of Nuevo Laredo, Highway Commission Member 
Herbert Petry Jr., Ray Keck, chairman of the Laredo Chamber of Commerce Highway and Transportation 
Committee, and Tom Taylor, director of the Highway Department’s Travel and Information Division. 


More than 100 persons crowd into the lobby of the Laredo tourist bureau to hear speeches by digni- 
taries. Here Ray Keck talks about the splendid cooperation between the Highway Department and Laredo. 


Texas Highway Commission Member Herb Petry makes the acceptance speech for the Queen Isabella 
Causeway before a large gathering of distinguished Rio Grande Valley residents. 


“By virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the. Governor of the State 
of Texas, The University of Texas 
Board of Regents, the Texas A&M 
Board of Directors, and the Sheep and 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, I welcome 
you to Texas.” 

With these words former State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer wel- 
comed delegates to the National Con- 
ference of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials Committee 
on Electronics. The meeting was held 
May 7 and 8 in Austin. 

The 127 delegates representing 27 
states and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the US Department of 
Transportation, and corporations con- 
cerned with automation, also heard 
welcoming remarks from Texas’ State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall. 
Dingwall also discussed the develop- 
ment of computer operations in the 
Texas Highway Department. “For the 
last three or four years we have had 
this thing by the tail. Mr. Henry 
(Hubert Henry, Engineer - Director, 
Automation) has done a remarkable 
job with this division — and at no 
small cost, I might add!” 

Dr. L. S. Larsen, chairman of the 
AASHO Committee on Electronics 
and Commissioner of the Vermont 
Highway Department, set the direc- 
tion for the conference when he said 
the responsibility of the committee was 


For the first time, a proposed Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act contains a pro- 
vision for fringe parking facilities in 
urban areas. 

Under the proposed 1968 Federal- 
Aid Highway Act, federal funds will 
be provided for construction of fringe- 
area parking facilities adjacent to fed- 
eral-aid highways serving urban areas 
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the discussion, evaluation, promotion, 
and development of electronic aids in 
planning and constructing the highway 
network. “Our program will report 
the latest trends in electronic develop- 
ment as applied to highway engineer- 
ing.” 

Another featured speaker of the 
conference was A. E. Johnson, execu- 
tive director of AASHO, who dis- 
cussed AASHO committee activities 
in the changing scene. He traced 
the changing committees in AASHO 
which are necessary to keep up with 
latest developments. 

“We're in a new ball game,” he 
said. “We need new thinking; new 
concepts are being promoted. Are 
our committees archaic? Are they 
acting or reacting? Anything that re- 
mains static is bypassed,” he reminded 
delegates. 

“The development of computers in 
the planning of highways is a success 
story without parallel,” Johnson said. 
“In the future, we stand a chance of 
relying too much on computers, espe- 
cially in the universities. Perhaps we 
should plan to set aside 10 per cent 
of highway design work to be done by 
hand, as training for our engineers.” 


New 


of more than 50,000 _ population. 
States will have the option to designate 
land acquisition for such facilities. 
Federal highway funds will pay 75 
per cent of the cost of parking areas 
to be located outside central business 
districts. 

A draft of the proposed highway act 
has been sent to Congress by Depart- 


cilities ‘Impressive 


Johnson saw as the most pressing 
problem of the future the fact that by 
1980 highway traffic — both urban 
and rural—will increase 100 per cent, 
while highway mileage will increase 
by only 10 per cent. “We must im- 
prove the conventional highway to 
step up safety and capacity. Personal 
transportation — the personal vehicle 
— will be with us for some time.” 

Johnson also was concerned with 
the state’s role in planning state high- 
ways through urban areas. “AASHO 
has been a leader in planning, in trans- 
portation economics, user costs and 
savings, but conservationists, econo- 
mists, city planners are all in the field 
now, to get highways integrated into 
the total environment. And that is 
as it should be. A highway should be 
a good neighbor.” 

Following speakers dealt with more 
technical aspects: “Electronic Re- 
quirements in Highway Systems,” Dr. 
G. W. Cleven, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, Washington; “Road De- 
sign Subsystem of TIES (Total Inte- 
grated Engineering System),” Larry 
G. Walker, Texas Highway Depart- 
ment; “Hydraulic Design Subsystem 
of TIES,” Mario Marques, Engineer- 


Federal Aid Act Provides 


ment of Transportation Secretary Alan 
S. Boyd, who said, “This bill lays out 
the first comprehensive program for 
solving urban highway problems that 
has ever been written.” 

Basically, the legislation provides 
for additional Interstate funds through 
fiscal 1972, and new authorizations for 
fiscal 1973 and 1974; completion of 


ing Systems Division of the Bureau 
of Public Roads; and “Bridge Engi- 
neering Subsystem of TIES,” Samuel 
A. Wigon, New York State Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

An afternoon session featured a 
tour of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment’s Automation Division at Camp 
Hubbard. Under the direction of 
Hubert Henry, the delegates divided 
into small groups to inspect computer, 
photogrammetry, reproduction, and 
motor vehicle records operations. 

Panelists representing the highway 
departments of Wyoming, Maryland, 
Minnesota, and Pennsylvania opened 
the May 8 morning session with a dis- 
cussion on the use of computers in 
right of way operations. “Storm Sew- 
er Design by Computer” was the 
subject of remarks by Eldon Rickman 
of the Washington Department of 
Highways. 

Looking back on the meeting, Henry 
remarked, “All reports were favorable. 
The delegates particularly enjoyed 
their tour of Camp Hubbard, and they 
were very impressed with our facili- 
ties. 

“They also enjoyed the family din- 
ner Tuesday night,” Henry said. “In 
fact, Dr. Larsen remarked about it at 
Wednesday’s session. He said, ‘Now 
we have to go back to our poor states 
where you put cheese on bread, not 
bread on cheese’.” @ 


Dean Taff (right), automatic data processing supervisor, explains the workings of the Department’s 


computer center to AASHO committee delegates. 


A. E. Johnson, Executive Director of AASHO, 
addresses delegates of the national conference 
of the Committee on Electronics. 


For Fringe-Parking Facilities 


the system would be extended until 
1974. The act will also authorize ap- 
propriations for the federal-aid pri- 
mary and secondary systems and their 
urban extensions of one billion dollars 
annually for 1970 and 1971. 

The secretary of transportation 
would make available funds appor- 
tioned to the states for advance right 


of way acquisition on federal-aid high- 
ways. Boyd warned that no advance 
right of way “shall be acquired for a 
project in any urban area unless the 
project is consistent with the 
transportation plan developed for the 
metropolitan area as a whole.” 

The bill provides for continuation 
of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 


Engineer of Automation Larry Walker reports on 
status of the road design subsystem of TIES 
(Total) Integrated Engineering System). 


and for the beautification program. 
Highway safety research and develop- 
ment will be extended with $30 mil- 
lion for 1970 and $40 million in 1971. 
Eighty-five million dollars will be al- 
located for beautification for the next 
three years. These programs are fi- 
nanced from the general fund of the 
Treasury. @ 
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Pendleton Bridge 


A Symbol of Faith 


1 Camino Real, the King’s High- 
E way, regained the spotlight April 
26 as dignitaries from Texas and Lou- 
isiana gathered on the state’s border 
to dedicate the $3.5 million Toledo 
Bend Reservoir span, the Pendleton 
Bridge. The 2.8-mile long bridge con- 
nects Sabine County in Texas (State 
Highway 21) with Sabine Parish in 
Louisiana (State Highway 6). 

As the ribbon was cut with a pair 
of giant shears, a flotilla of boats 
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passed under the bridge firing fire- 
cracker bombs in a salute to progress. 
Texas Highway Commission Member 
J. H. Kultgen, representing Governor 
John Connally, helped cut the ribbon 
that opened the bridge to traffic. 
Among those watching the ceremony 
was Bridge Engineer Clyde Silvus. 
The Texas dedication address was 
given by Dr. Ralph W. Steen, presi- 
dent of Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege in Nacogdoches. Steen told the 


gathering—around 1,000 strong—that 
the 1937 bridge, the new bridge, and 
the dam are “all products of coopera- 
tion between the people of Texas and 
Louisiana.” 

Steen then gave a brief history of 
the crossing now served by the Toledo 
Bend Reservoir Bridge. He pointed 
out that James Gaines, who signed the 
Texas Declaration of Independence, 
operated the Pendleton Ferry in 1819. 
It was used in transporting “hundreds 


Sharing the ribbon-cutting honors—note the giant 
shears—were, from left, W. T. McCain, member, 
Louisiana Board of Highways; J. J. McKeithen, 
father of the Louisiana governor; James W. 
Moore, vice chairman, Louisiana Board of High- 
ways; J. H. Kultgen, Texas Highway Commission; 
and Morris Ford, Louisiana director of tourism. 


of settlers moving from Louisiana and 
states north and east of Louisiana into 
Texas. 

“The ferry and the old Pendleton 
Bridge now belong to the historians, 
but this great bridge stands as proof 
of their contributions to the develop- 
ment of the region. 

“I do not wish to think of this 
bridge as so many tons of concrete 
and steel. I hope to think of it as 
evidence of the growing friendship 
between the people of a region making 
progress in every way,” continued 
Steen. “It is my hope that this great 
bridge will do more than get people 
across the Sabine. I want it to stand 


Dedication ceremonies for the $3.5 million Pendleton Bridge got off to a 
lively start April 26 with a loud salute from a flotilla of boats from which 
were released a series of firecracker bombs. 


as a tribute to the past and as a sym- 
bol of our belief in the future.” 

When Steen finished speaking, Mor- 
ris Ford, director of Louisiana tourism 
and Louisiana Governor John Mc- 
Keithen’s representative, stepped up 
to the podium. “The bridge is a vital 
part of the Toledo Bend Reservoir 
and the largest public works program 
ever undertaken by two states, inde- 
pendent of federal aid,” said Ford. 
“The $65 million Toledo Bend stands 
as a perpetual memorial to the aggres- 
sive determination of our people. We 
did not wait for the federal govern- 
ment to act, but realizing the vast 
potential, the leadership of our two 
states went forward and obtained nec- 
essary legislation to implement this 
great public works program.” 

Ford said the governor is “con- 
vinced we are ready and able to push 
forward other great programs on our 
own initiative.” 

The bridge, built by Brown and 
Root Inc. of Houston, was a joint 
venture of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, the Louisiana Department of 
Highways, and the Louisiana-Texas 


Sabine River Authority. Designed and 
engineered by the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Highways, it will be main- 
tained by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, with the cost shared by both 
states. 

Classed as a_ drilled-foundation, 
concrete structure, the bridge contains 
180 concrete spans and four steel 
spans. The 28-foot roadway can ac- 
commodate two lanes of traffic. 

The newly dedicated bridge is part 
of a total highway system serving the 
75-mile long Sabine River system, in- 
cluding the 205,000-acre lake which 
begins near Carthage. 

J. M. York, district engineer at Luf- 
kin, represented the Texas Highway 
Department on the project. He was 
one of the dignitaries attending the 
dedication, including E. J. Grizzaffi, 
chairman of the Louisiana Board of 
Highways. State Senator Charles Wil- 
son of Lufkin and Richard Chatman, 
president of the Many-Sabine Parish 
Chamber of Commerce in Louisiana,- 
served as master of ceremonies for the 
hour-long ceremony held on the Lou- 
isiana side after the ribbon cutting. 


Photographs by Elmer Trumble, Beaumont Enterprise 


The festivities attracted almost 1,000 people from Texas and Louisiana. 
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SEVERED VAN—Company officials estimated damage to the tractor and van trailer at $35,000. 
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the FM 450-IH 20 interchange, 


and Mobley lost control of his 


(Above) COUNSELING SESSION: Ed Timmons, District 4 urban planning 
engineer, tells student about a Highway Department career. 


(Left) THD BOOTH: Department’s booth at the fair drew attention with its 
flashing light and stop sign. 


ON IH 20 | | 


Overpass" 


GEORGE MOBLEY PUFFED 
CONTENTEDLY on _his 


Diamond T cab over tractor and van 
trailer rig east along IH 201 in pee 
County. 

When Mobley, of Phenix City 
bama, was about two miles eas 


flicked his ashes out the open win 
The ashes backfired into his 


In seconds the truck tore out abo 
200 feet of guard rail. ee 

By jerking his steering wheel, N 
ley managed to avoid smashing 
cab of his tractor into the sup 


THERE WASN’T A MERRY-GO- 
ROUND or a ferris wheel nor even 
any livestock, prize crops, fine cakes 
or pies, and no blues ribbons, but it 
was a fair in the Tri-State Fairgrounds 
in Amarillo on May 11. It was the 
first annual career fair, and District 
4 scored recruiting points with Pan- 
handle students with its booth. 

The Amarillo District was one of 
54 organizations setting up some 50 
exhibits to inform high school students 
about various careers and the educa- 
tion involved in preparing for them. 
District 4’s booth was designed to 
give the young people an insight into 


Downed 


road overpass. But the drive wheels 
of the tractor and the big van trailer 
centered on the column, breaking the 
tractor from and leaving the drive 
wheels under the van. 

The cab, the shaken driver still in- 
side, traveled some 50 feet from the 
point of impact. 

Traffic was temporarily rerouted 
away from the damaged structure. By 
the end of the working day, however, 
District 19’s maintenance section had 
completed a detour between east and 
west bound lanes. 

These pictures show the damage to 
the overpass and the truck. 


By L. T. PILANT, Maintenance Con- 
struction Supervisor II, Atlanta, District 19 


the design and construction of high- 
ways and the training they would need 
to qualify for such work. 

Exhibits carried out the theme of 
the fair: “OPPORTUNITY — A 
Product of Education.” Some 1,500 
students from 110 high schools braved 
the cold weather to see for themselves 
that anyone who really wants a job 
can find one if he is willing to pre- 
pare himself. The career fair was 
sponsored by the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, Mason & 
Hanger-Silas Mason Company Inc., 
and the Amarillo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


By ED TIMMONS 
Senior Planning Engineer 
Amarillo, District 4 


About 400 boys and girls saw the 
Department’s display, which was con- 
ceived and handled by Jack V. Light, 
district designing engineer; Ed Tim- 
mons, district urban planning engineer; 
and Mike Caldwell, engineering assist- 
tant. 

Response from the high school stu- 
dents to the fair indicates that this is 
the age group with which the High- 
way Department must make its major 
effort if it is to obtain the trained 
personnel required in the future. 

The first annual career fair was a 
big success and the 1969 fair should 
be bigger and better. @ 


DAMAGED STRUCTURE—Damage to the structure and the detour maintenance cost totaled $35,000. 
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The Rail Bird cuts grass on two sides of a six-foot fence in one sweep (above). Twenty-one inch cutting 
heads are driven by hydraulic motors, and caster wheels near the heads allow heads to ‘float’ with 
earth contours. Operator has all controls near his right hand. Arched arm folds over on top of the 


tractor (below) for transporting. 


HWAY DEPARTMENT | 


NATLO NAL at 


t’s mowing time along Texas high- 
[ ways. 

Grass and weeds pose special mow- 
ing problems around guardrail posts 
and fences. So the Highway Depart- 
ment turns to its new Geococcyx Cali- 
fornianus, its Chaparral, its Paisano, 
or, in words of one syllable, its Rail 
Birds 

The Rail Bird is the trade name (its 
symbol is the road runner) for a 
new mower the Highway Department 
bought last winter. It can cut around 
fence posts, guardrail posts, mailbox 
posts, and any other kind of post; it 
can cut grass on both sides of a six- 
foot chain link fence at once; it can 
cut under fences, and it can cut around 
bridge abutments. 

“This is revolutionary for us,” said 
David Herrington, equipment and 
services superintendent for Equipment 
and Procurement Division. “Until now 
there has been no equipment that 
could handle the special grass-cutting 
jobs we have.” 

Presently the Department uses her- 
bicides to poison growth around obsta- 
cles because most mowers cannot cut 
close enough. This practice is unde- 
sirable because the chemical is highly 
corrosive, causing rust on guardrails 
and fences. 

District 8 has three of the mowers, 
but had not yet had an opportunity 
to use them in early May because the 
wildflowers had not gone to seed. 

“We were at Camp Hubbard back 
in the winter,” said A. L. McKee, dis- 
trict maintenance engineer, “and we 
saw the mowers, liked them, and took 
three of them. We'll use them along 
Interstate 20 in five counties, Howard, 
Mitchell, Nolan, Taylor, and Callahan. 


? 


Run, Rail Bird, Run 


Photographs by David Herrington 


They should eliminate a lot of hand- 
work, although in the past few years 
we have been using herbicides around 
posts.” McKee said so far they have 
only tested the Rail Bird, but what 
they have seen has made them en- 
thusiastic. 

The special mower is assembled, 
tractor mounted, and tested at the 
equipment shops at Camp Hubbard 
in Austin. The assembled mower has 
two 21-inch cutting heads, each driven 
by a 10 hp hydraulic motor, which 
Herrington said is enough power to 
handle all cutting conditions. 


Hydraulic pressure keeps the two heads cutting an overlapping pattern 
until they come in contact with an object. Then the heads are forced out 
and around, cutting within a half-inch of the obstacle. 


Blades on the cutting head are like 
those on the old sickle mowers. Four 
blades are spaced 90 degrees apart on 
the rotor and the guard cover comes 
to within one-half inch of the ends of 
the blades, allowing cutting up to one- 
half inch of obstacles. 

The operator sets the mower in the 
“float” position which means that the 
weight of the heads rests on caster 
wheels. This allows the cutting heads 
to follow the contours of the earth. 
Hydraulic pressure keeps the heads 
cutting in an overlapping pattern so 
that there is at least a 30-inch swath. 


When the heads meet an object, they 
move out and around it because of 
the pressure. 

The Rail Bird is not difficult to 
operate. Herrington says that any 
operator, with five minutes instruction, 
can operate the machine with ease. 

As the Highway Department builds 
more miles of freeway, mowing prob- 
lems will increase because of the in- 
crease in guardrail posts. But help is 
on the way. Equipment and Procure- 
ment Division has ordered more Rail 
Birds to help stem this summer’s 
rising tide of Johnson grass. @ 


es 
real? A 


The special mower can cut around such small objects as pipe posts. 
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Truckers Warned Freeway Parking Dangerous 


Truckers have been urged to use 
designated rest areas or to park off 
frontage roads when taking rest 
stops along controlled access high- 
ways. 

The Highway Department has 
recently received reports of large 
trucks making rest stops along the 
main travel lanes of freeways and 
expressways, creating driving haz- 
ards. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall said one person was killed 
and another injured in an early- 


morning crash recently when a car 
slammed into the rear of a truck- 
trailer combination parked on an 
acceleration ramp on an Interstate 
highway. ; | 

Fog had _ restricted visibility. 
When a second car stopped to help, 
it was hit by a third vehicle. In 
all, 13 people were involved in the 
accidents. 

The tractor-trailer combination 


had pulled off on the small four- 
foot shoulder, but about two thirds 


of the width of the trailer extended 


into the acceleration lane. The 
driver of the truck was taking a nap 
in the cab. 

Dingwall said the practice does 
not appear to be widespread yet. 
Recent reports of trucks parking 
along main lanes and ramps, how- 
ever, indicate the practice is in- 
creasing and that the matter is of 
some concern. 

“Paved shoulders afford an extra 
margin of driving safety,” said 
Dingwall, “as well as providing a 
place to get off the main traffic 
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Super Duper Snooper 


xX unlikely looking piece of 
equipment called the “Snoop- 
er” is proving a likely answer to the 
Highway Department’s inspection 
and maintenance of bridges. 

The Snooper rig is actually a 
truck with a mobile crane mounted 
on it. The crane has an articulated 
arm with a platform for workers on 
one end. With such a rig, Depart- 
ment workers can lower a man over 
and under a bridge to put him in 
places difficult to inspect. 

The only drawback, says Leon 
Hawkins, supervising maintenance 
engineer in Maintenance Operations 
Division, is that the Snooper truck 
blocks off one lane of traffic. This 


can be a problem on a highway 


with heavy traffic. 

Before the Snooper, Department 
inspectors and maintenance men 
usually worked with ladders from 
below bridges. This did not work 
when there was water under a 
bridge. In these cases inspectors 
sometimes were forced to examine 
problem areas through field glasses 
or from a boat. 


lanes in emergencies.” 

Truck parking off the main lanes 
near cafes and truck stops located 
across the freeway also was cited as 
another dangerous practice. It is 
doubly dangerous. Not only does 
the parked truck pose a potential 
hazard, but the driver himself is 
running a great risk in walking 
across both main lanes. Sometimes 
drivers even clamber over median 
barriers. 

At one truck stop empty oil 
drums were rolled against the me- 


Mainly, the Snooper is being used 
to inspect bridge shoes, the condi- 
tion of paint . .. “anything that 
requires close examination.” It also 
can be used in painting bridges. 

The Department purchased the 
first Snooper rig on a trial basis 
about two years ago. About a year 
later, three more were purchased. 
The cost is under $40,000 a rig. 
Equipment and Procurement Divi- 
sion furnishes the Snoopers and 
Maintenance Operations schedules 
them for work. 

“We have found it a very versa- 
tile piece of equipment,” says Haw- 
kins. “With it you can do a lot 
of work which would be very diffi- 
cult otherwise.” 

Though the Snooper has other 
uses, the Department has found 
“there is such a demand for it for 
our bridges, we won’t release it for 
other jobs.” 

The four Snoopers are used 
throughout Texas in the 25 districts 
and Houston Urban. 

“It’s a waiting list proposition 
now,” Hawkins said. @ 


dian barrier to form a makeshift 
stair so drivers parked on the op- 
posite side of the freeway could 
climb the barrier with ease. 

“Truckers in Texas have a well- 
deserved reputation for safety and 
courtesy,” Dingwall said. “The 
overwhelming majority realize that 
well-designated highway facilities 
contribute to safety and conven- 
ience. It is regrettable that a few 
careless and irresponsible drivers 
are posing potential hazards to the 
traveling public.” M 


New Berth For 
Two-Way Radios 


District 16 technicians have de- 
signed a weatherproof seat for two- 
way radios in coupe pickups. 

Instead of installing equipment on 
the floorboard of the back seat, thus 
depriving use of that section, units are 
placed in weatherproof boxes in the 
bed, allowing lost space to be “re- 
couped.” 

Investigation by J. C. McMeans, 
senior equipment supervisor; Walter 
L. Stevens, senior shop foreman; and 
Ismael (Mike) Salinas, radio tech- 
nician, proved that in 1968 Plymouths 
a bracket could be fastened over the 
rear axle to hold the radio. Wires are 
run from there for the speaker and 
antenna. A piece of exterior grade 
plywood is bolted between the radio 
and the pickup bed. 

Besides having an uncluttered back 
seat, the bed in the coupe pickup is 
also free and the radio easily acces- 
sible when repairs are necessary. 


Dallas Times-Herald, in a column by 
Bert Holmes, associate editor—The Texas 
State Highway Department, the City of 
Dallas, and the Texas Transportation Insti- 
tute are joining in the request for a cor- 
ridor study, which would be the first of 
its kind in the nation. If the BPR ap- 
proves, TT! will conduct a three-year study 
of Central Expressway. 

The program’s principal aim will be to 
determine if the freeway can be tied into 
adjacent thoroughfares and service roads 
through signals, ramp meters, and other 
devices, thus increasing its capacity. 


Corpus Christi Caller, reporting—Weary 
Texas Highway Department workers were 
counting deer instead of sheep here 
Thursday night in the wake of heavy rains. 

Four department members, patrolling 
US 87 between Victoria and Port Lavaca 
at dusk, were compelled to slow traffic at 
the Victoria-Calhoun County line to per- 
mit exodus of an estimated 200 deer from 
flooded lowlands across the highway to 
higher ground. 

“When the leader started,’’ J. O. Mar- 
shall of the Victoria County office said, 
“there was no stopping them.”’ 

The procession started about 6 p.m. 
and lasted until approximately 9:30 p.m. 


San Angelo Standard-Times, via its Aus- 
tin bureau-—-The Texas Highway Commis- 
sion approved construction of a new 
bridge to replace the only suspension 
bridge remaining on the state-maintained 
highway system. 

The bridge spans the Colorado. River 
between San Saba and Lampasas counties 
on FM 580 near Bend. 

The bridge has a posted 7,500-pound 
axle load limit. Modern bridges construc- 
ted on the Texas FM system have a 
40,000-pound capacity. 


Brownsville Herald, declaring—Member 
cities of the Hug-the-Coast Highway As- 
sociation after 25 years of work expect to 
realize their goal of establishing the long- 
est transcontinental highway in the US 
between Montreal, Canada, and Browns- 
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Brownsville. 


holes” 


ville by 1969, Steve Bosio, executive sec- 
retary of the chamber of commerce said 
this morning. 

The association has been working for 
the past years on obtaining designation 
of US Highway 11 from New Orleans to 
The highway now terminates 
at US 11 at New Orleans. 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, revealing— 
The Texas Highway Department ~ is taking 
its lumps with grains of asphalt costing 
about a quarter million dollars. 

That, says highway department district 
engineer Oscar L. Crain of Lubbock, is the 
cost for repairing problems resulting from 
winter's cold and snow on some 4,600 
miles of road in Texas Highway Depart- 
ment District 5. 

Crain said cost for repairing ‘“‘chug- 
and other ‘‘freeze damage’’ to 
highways in the district has been pegged 
at $256,000 during the winter. 


Texarkana Gazette, announcing——Mon- 
tie G. Wade, past director of the Texar- 
kana Urban Transportation Study, was 


honored Thursday as ‘“‘Outstanding Young 


Engineer’ by the Sulphur River Chapter 


of the Texas Society of Eyotessional Engi- 


neers . 

Wade, a resident of Atlanta, was born 
in Gilmer. He is a 1961 graduate of The 
University of Texas with a bachelor of 


_ science degree in civil engineering. After 
_ five years with the Texas Highway Depart- 


ment, he was named director of planning 
for the City of Texarkana. After one year 
in this position, he is now serving as sen- 
ior design engineer for the Highway De- 
partment in the Atlanta district. 


Corpus Christi Caller, a causeway con- 
troversy—-Cameron County has received 
another protest letter from a member of 
the Balli family over county transfer of 
South Padre Island property to the state. 

Five such protests were received last 
week. In each case, the protester sent 
a check representing sums issued years 
ago. As the writer put it, he didn’t fee! 
that a check issued in 1928 for $40 en- 


ates nor Be ad : 


titled the county to engage in dealings 
concerning La Isla del Padre Nicholas 
Balli—that such a right was held ex- 
clusively by members of the Balli family. 
At issue is county transfer of Queen 
Isabella Causeway pore be the state 
last week. : 
The latest letter came from Don Pedro 
Narcisco Cavazos Balli, who also sent the 


_ county a check for $40. 


Bonham Favorite, adding—The Fannin 
county commissioners’ court is opposed 
to any change in the designation of State 
Highway 11. 

In a special meeting, commissioners 


unanimously went on record as opposing 
any change in the designation and also 


called for improvement on Highway 11 
from Ladonia to Commerce. 

In a letter to the Texas Highway Com- 
mission, County Judge Choice Moore said 
the Fannin County commissioners had 
thoroughly discussed rumors of a move- 
ment to change the designation of High- 
way 11. 

The highway begins at Ladonia and 
goes south through Commerce in Hunt 


County to Sulphur Springs and then con- 


tinues south. 


The Dallas Morning News, in Frank X. 


— Tolbert’s column—it happens that I’ve 


been prowling in the pine forests of west- 


ern Louisiana, just east of such Texas 
towns as Jefferson and Marshall and along 


the handsome shores of Caddo Lake. 
And there were stops in such Louisiana 
cities as Mooringsport and Greenwood, 


near Marshall, and in Trees and Plain 


Dealing, east of Jefferson and near the 
Arkansas border. 

In the Trees post office a woman told 
me: “fl have a bone to pick with the 
fellows who paint the signs for the Texas 
Highway Department. They keep calling 
this town Trees City. We're just plain 
Trees, a village which got its name be- 
cause of these beautiful forests.’ 

] pointed out that the Louisiana high- 
way department hadn’t graced Trees with 
ANY kind of a sign. 


AWARDS 


(As of June 30, 1968) 


40 Years 
District 2 
Walter C. Allen, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 10 
Alvin K. Dickey, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 19 
Lowell E. Carson, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
William N. Blakeney, Supervising Resident Engineer 


35 Years 


District 8 
Eugene A. Smith, Engineering Technician V 


District 9 
J. C. Redding, Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Charlie L. Snyder, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Ernest F. Schroeder, Skilled Laborer 


District 23 
John E. Black, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


30 Years 


Maintenance Operations Division 
Roy S. Rodman, Landscape Architect IV 
Planning Survey Division 
Emil J. Svrcek, Statistician III 
District 1 


Raymond R. Hamilton, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 4 
John G. Dewald, District Construction Engineer 
District 6 
Jose M. Subia, Skilled Laborer 
District 7 
Wilkins B. Hoppe, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 8 
Leslie V. Collins, Skilled Laborer 
Wade O. Crawford, District Construction Engineer 
District 11 
Albert E. Murphy, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 16 
Elias Bednorz, Skilled Laborer 
District 18 
Lorn D. Patterson, Skilled Laborer 
Frederick Reglin Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 22 
Elmer B. Renfro, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


25 Years 


Materials and Tests Division 
Harry A. Sandberg Jr., Engineer of Laboratory Operations 
District 1 
Lemual B. Mills, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


District 2 
James L. Kerr, Skilled Laborer 
District 5 
Ralph G. Lemons, Skilled Laborer 
District 9 
David C. Beatty, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
Jesse W. Leard, Skilled Laborer 
District 11 
Jack Folmar, Skilled Laborer 
District 12 
Angel Barela, Skilled Laborer 
District 14 
Andrew A. Michalk, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 15 


Troy D. Blankenship, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Byron K. Bowen, Engineering Technician IV 
Sherman O. Vinyard, Skilled Labore- 


District 17 
Dilmous W. Stephens, Skilled Laborer 
District 18 
Juan R. Vasquez, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Willie Rowlins, Skilled Laborer 


District 24 
June D. McNew, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 25 
Barto E. Rose, Skilled Laborer 


RETIREMENTS 


District 2 

James L. Kerr, Skilled Laborer 
District 4 

Clifton Muir, Skilled Laborer 
District 5 

Marion W. Hobbs, Draftsman III 
District 10 

Thomas H. Gresham, Skilled Laborer 

District 11 

Robert E. Brooks, Skilled Laborer 
District 13 


Joe F. Dusek, Skilled Laborer 
Godfrey Prokop, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Clyde C. Dungan, Skilled Laborer 
Robert J. Staudt, Skilled Laborer 


District 17 
R. L. Gresham, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
William E. Morris, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
Henry A. Gallard, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
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TEERING 
ANDLE 


For A Better Riding Surface 


istrict 24 has not done much con- 
D crete paving until the past year, 
but final stages of urban Interstate 10 
in El Paso and prospects of more than 
40 miles of it in Culberson County 
gave District Engineer Joe M. Battle 
and District Construction Engineer 
Andrew D. Jones pause. 

To plan for control and recording 
of a smooth riding surface of the 
proposed pavement, they undertook 
limited tests with an experimental de- 
vice from Highway Design Division. 
They felt straightedging was not the 
final answer. 

We had a commercially fabricated 
Hi-Lo Detector, or traveling straight- 
edge, which gives a visual indication 
of uneven areas with a needle and a 
fan chart. Since the 16-foot length 
did not meet our specifications, the 
beam was cut and used primarily as a 
10-foot device. However, it could 
be extended to 12 feet. In each case, 
the indicating wheel is centered. 

A chart recorder was added with an 
ink pen to record variations. The pa- 
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“OUTRIGGER BALANCE WHEELS 
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TRIGGER. | 


VISUAL FAN CHART 


REAR WHEEL 


per chart provides a permanent record 
of the pavement’s riding qualities. 
The profilograph was geared to pro- 
vide an exaggerated vertical scale of 
one-quarter inch deviation on pave- 
ment equaling .5625 inch on the chart 
with a horizontal scale of 10 inches 


equaling 100 feet. 


The various drives were fabricated 
by the “cut and try” method out of 
available materials in the district shop. 
The chart is driven from the center 
wheel of the traveling straightedge by 
a grooved pulley wheel connected to 
a heavy-duty speedometer-type cable. 
The pen is driven through suitable 
shaft linkage from the visual indicator 
needle shaft. 

The visual needle on the fan chart 
and dye-spotting device have been re- 
tained with some modification. Dye 
is applied from an air tank with a fan 
spray nozzle rather than the usual drip 
method. This appears to work well, 
although it is too early to be sure. 

Other modifications include two 
outrigger wheels mounted one foot on 


setae 


RESSURIZED DYE SOLUTION TANK 


CHART DRIVE __ 
GEAR REDUCTION 


“CHART DRIVE 


FLOATING CENTER DETECTION WHEEL 


each side of the rear wheel to assist 
the operator in keeping the device in 
a vertical position without strain. 
Transported to the test site on a spe- 
cially built two-wheel trailer, the pro- 
filograph is pushed at a walking speed 
of approximately three miles per hour. 

An editing board and reels similar 
to that used by a home film editor 
was made to edit the charts. This has 
worked well when adding 100-foot 
station tick marks to the chart before 
and after trial runs. We feel the 
chart should be made after curing and 
joint sawing. Before running the pro- 
filograph, the slab is swept clean with 
a rotating broom. The chart produced 
is edited and deficient locations are 
listed. These are rechecked with both 
the profilograph and the hand straight- 
edge. Necessary corrective work is 
done by the contractor. 

District 24 personnel feel that better 
quality riding surfaces result from use 
of the Hi-Lo Detector (profilograph). 
We intend to use the machine for hot 
mix asphaltic concrete and penetra- 


FRONT WHEEL” 
(STEERABLE) 


By LAWRENCE W. ADAMS 
Engineer Special Assignments 
El Paso. District 24 


tion type pavements, and we will then 
have a reference of the riding quality 
of all the district’s pavements. When 
riding quality is poor, personnel in- 
volved compare projects and try to 
find out why. Thus, the profilograph 
can be an important management tool 
as well as a project control device. 

Tests made so far have been on the 
continuously reinforced slip-form pav- 
ing on IH 10 in El Paso, recently com- 
pleted by the L. H. Lacey Company, 
subcontractors for Hansen, Anderson, 
and Dunn. Project supervisors are 
F. R. Shouse, supervising engineer; 
Robert Fuller, resident engineer; and 
Patrick McNamara, engineering tech- 
nician. 

Special credit should be given Roy 
J. Greer, equipment supervisor; David 
H. Woodward, shop foreman; and 
Larry Griggs and Clyde Arnett, skilled 
laborers in the district shop, for their 
patience, excellent ideas, and good 
craftsmanship in transforming rough 
ideas into workable hardware for the 
device. @ 


With slight modifications, shown left, the Hi-Lo 
Detector is proving a boon to District 24 in 
obtaining smooth riding surfaces on concrete 
paving projects. 


High and low spots on pavement surfaces are 
permanently recorded on this chart (right), which 
is mounted on the modified profilograph. Ten 
inches on the chart equals 100 feet of pavement. 
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“You build a lot of highways I 
know. Through the rain and sleet and 
snow. When they are ready to present, 
you don’t tie them with a bow. You 
just let the people know and they will 
go go go.” 

This melodic ditty, composed by a 
fifth grader at Blanton Elementary 
School in Austin, was just one of the 
poems forwarded by the teacher to a 
District 14 employee who presented a 
program on highways in April. Besides 
showing two Departmental movies, 
“Texas Builds a Highway” and “Texas 
— Land of Contrast,’ Supervising 
Laboratory Engineer Jim Todd ex- 
hibited various materials used in high- 
way construction. 

After reading the letters, Todd’s 
boss, District 14 Engineer Tom Wood 
observed, “The class apparently was 
very impressed with Jim’s presenta- 
tion. Each of the children tried to 
compose a poem and make a sketch 
depicting highways.” 

Wood is right. Their poems, like 
the one above, indicate they got 


Todd’s message — “a” message, any- 
way. 


To wit: 

“I know you do a lot of testing and 
I sure hope you are resting. Come 
again and we will grin. We like to 
know how highways begain, even 
though they never end.” 


And another: 

“IT hope your apshalt comes out 
fine, and every once in a while, with 
every rock as a design. . .” 


One fifth grader wrote that he loved 
our highways “for they’re like a com- 
partment. Your three layors of lime- 
stone I like, On them I would go on 
a hike.” The poem was encircled by 
a highway. On the bottom of the 
page he had a postscript: “If you 
want a highway, call the Highway 
Dept. Ask for Mr. Todd.” 

One practical miss noted, “High- 
ways must be hard to build. Over 
the hills, over the field. They’ve made 
of so many things. It must take lots 
of time. And it puts in so much 
money. I couldn’t put in a dime.” 


Some of the poems, like this one, 


OE el te 8 AEE 


showed the promise of tomorrow. 
“Our eyes glared and we stared when 
you showed the movie of mud soaked 
roads upon which our forfathers trav- 
eled to their abode. We are happy 
that today we travel in a different way. 
We have beautiful highways aglore 
and, still you are buidling more.” 


Perhaps the letter most reflecting 
much of the material discussed by 
Todd, however, was written by a little 
girl who enthused, “Of course you 
make highways out of sod, And that 
seems to us so very odd. You use 
lime and asphalt you see. I loved 
your movies they told me a lot. And 
in some off the pictures they seemed 
very hot. I’ve lived in Corpus Christi, 
Beaumont, and Dallas, too, But right 
now I’m in Austin just like you. But 
it’s been a long day, and thanks you - 
anywhay.” 


TEXAS 
HLL COUNT 
TRAIL 


Special signs like the one above now mark the ten Texas Travel 
Trails. The Hill Country Trail winds through 645 miles of South 
and Central Texas—a land of majestic vistas and sparkling 
lakes . . . a president’s land . . . a land of pastures and stony 
hillsides. The vastness of Texas dwarfs even the Hill Country, 
though, and table-flat plains, green pine forests sweeping to 
infinity, moss-hung bayous, miles of golden sand, mile-high moun- 
tains, and more await the eager traveler, and all may be dis- 
covered on a Texas Travel Trail. Photograph by Hugh Pillsbury. 


To and From Our Readers 


Hard Workers 

Overheard in the highway building 
hall before a recent public hearing: 
A man approached Highway Com- 
mission Member Herbert C. Petry Jr. 
and asked, “Are you with the High- 
way Department?” 

“Yes I am,” was the reply. 

“Well, I’m just a hard-working 
commissioner from Faraway County.” 

“Well, I’m just a hard-working 
commissioner from Carrizo Springs,” 
replied Petry. 


Red-Faced But Happy 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona in 
West Texas? Miami, Beach on the 
Gulf Coast? If Travel and Informa- 
tion Division followed a London pub- 
licity stunt in promoting Texas, this 
might be conceivable. 

Exmouth city fathers were embar- 
rassed but not desolate when beholders 
opened a credibility gap over their 
Come-to-Exmouth travel poster show- 


ing a sun-tanned beauty supposedly 
lolling on the English Devon coast. 
They admitted the photographed 
blonde was an American model, the 
scenery Mediterranean-Tunisian, but 
town clerk Sidney Sheriff shrugged it 
off with: “It was a bit of a change 
from our usual poster of red cliffs and 
nothing else.” 


And Don’t You Forget It 

A story about the Department’s 
Capsule College which began in 1939 
appears on page 5. We recently un- 
covered a copy of a letter pertaining 
to the College that was sent by State 
Highway Engineer Julian Montgomery 
to Assistant District Engineer J. F. 
Snyder early in 1940. 

“We are pleased to advise that you 
have satisfactorily completed the 
course of instruction offered in our 
engineering inspection school... . 
We trust you will not lay aside the 
textbooks that you have studied in 


this course, but will continue studying 
them and will use them in their prac- 
tical application to your highway con- 
struction problems.” 


TTI Coordinator 

Randolph T. Gregory, former Dal- 
las County director of Public Works, 
is now coordinator for the new High- 
way Safety Research Center at Texas 
A&M University’s Texas Transporta- 
tion Institute. A&M established the 
Highway Safety Research Center in 
March to ,broaden the scope of the 
18-year-old TTI and to study the total 
road-vehicle-driver interaction. 


Trackdown 

Police, sheriffs, health officers, and 
others associated with litter prevention 
have found ways of detecting the un- 
seen litterbug, particularly the large- 
scale litterer who dumps bundles or 
even truckloads of trash along road- 
sides. 


"WE FORGOT TO TELL HIM WE'RE STANDING ON THE GUARD RAILING | 
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Careful examination of litter may 
uncover a clue: a letter addressed to 
the offender, a rent receipt, an old 
bill, a bank statement, a labeled maga- 
zine or newspaper. 

In California recently a department 
store label on a carton led police to 
a major litter offender. And one litter- 
bug was traced through the prescrip- 
tion number on a label! 


They’re Trying, They’re Trying 

Dry-witted Joe Ross of District 24 
sent us the following poem, entitled 
“Ain’t Computers Grand?”: 


THEN 

The payroll went to Austin 

And if they weren’t undermanned 
We had to wait for seven days 
Till the check was in our hand. 


NOW with modern methods 
Things are not so bleak; 
The payroll goes to Austin 
And it only takes a week. 


Another Rhyme 

Can it be the spring weather? Two 
poems from Highway employees in 
one month. 

The second poem was passed along 


by Materials and Tests Engineer 
A. W. Eatman saying, “Linda Brown, 
one of our office secretaries in Vic- 
toria, is quite talented, being an artist, 
singer, and a fair country poet.” 
Writes Linda, “Driving through Texas 
one can be proud, Of the Highways 
constructed beneath floating clouds. 
So much goes into its highway con- 
struction, You’d be amazed should you 
watch its production. Testing, build- 
ing, inspecting, repairing, Texas High- 
way Department men are there work- 
ing and sharing. . .” 


A Superman 

In Japan a successful candidate re- 
ceives a temporary driving license — 
a permanent one is bestowed two 
months later — if he: takes psychoso- 
matic tests to determine his physical 
and mental characteristics; trains in 
yoga, judo, and swimming for one 
week; answers technical questions on 
driving; shows theoretical and prac- 
tical understanding of the vehicle and 
command of the highway code; and 
receives instruction in courtesy, pru- 
dence, and highway safety. 

So who complains about an eye 
test? 


Enrique Saenz admires the roses around the Sanderson maintenance building. These Hybrid Tea roses 
have reached a height of eight to 10 feet, making the Highway Department site a real beauty spot. 
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Gussie Kelnar, a District 12 accounting clerk, 
scans one of two brochures recently released by 


Travel and Information Division, Austin. The 
Baytown—La Porte Tunnel and the Galveston 
Bolivar Ferry brochures were compiled in re- 
sponse to great interest from school children 
and tourists. District 12 is handling distribution. 
Senior Resident Engineer F. W. Brown pkoto- 
graphed the brochure above—and the girl. 


THD Again Wins Safety Award 

The Texas Highway Department 
has received the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Award of Merit for its 1967 in- 
dustrial safety record. 

“We came within four points of 
again obtaining the top award,” said 
C. G. Curtis Jr., director of insurance, 
upon receiving notification. The De- 
partment has won four Awards of 
Honor, including one for 1966, and 
five Awards of Merit from the Nation- 
al Safety Council. 

In notifying Curtis of the award, the 
Council wrote, “We know no satisfac- 
tion that exceeds our pride in being 
able to. commend the winner of a 
National Safety Council award. Suc- 
cess in safety is in itself a great tribute 
to those who make it possible and the 
results of your efforts have certainly 
earned you the respect of the many 
who are concerned. 

“It’s a privilege to welcome you to 
the select group of those who have 
won the recognition that is now yours 
for a job well done.” 
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OVER THE 


Comments... from 


¢ On April 26, I accompanied a 
second grade field trip from Seguin to 
Austin. On our return we stopped 
at your lovely comfort stop at Kyle. 
The park is beautiful and was ideal 
for a stop with 52 second graders. 
We want to thank the state for provid- 
ing such a place. 

We noticed there was no speed 
limit posted as you come into the 
park. Several car loads of young 
people were pulling off into the park, 
driving much too fast for the safety 
of our children. With such a lovely 
place for a stop, and several families 
with even smaller toddlers parked 
there it was a concern to us as parents. 
I felt I must write before there was 
a tragedy in one of our lovely parks. 

Would it be possible to post a “Slow 
Children at Play” sign as you enter 
the park? Maybe it would help some. 

Again, all of us want to thank you 
for a most pleasant visit to one of our 
beautiful state-provided parks. 

Mrs. Donald Spring 
Kingsbury 


¢ During the week of April 7, I 
was with a party going to San Antonio. 
We were surprised and delighted with 
the beautiful display of wild flowers 
growing along the roadside after we 
left Matagorda County. After we got 
into the next county, and the rest of 
the way to San Antonio, there was a 
succession of brilliantly colored flower 
beds, primroses, bluebonnets, Indian 
paintbrush, and others. We came 
back another way with the same re- 
sult. After we got into Matagorda 
County we saw practically none. Once 


‘ing of other areas. 


HIGHWAYS 


the Traveling Public 


in a great while there might be a 
small group but nothing to make the 
colors stand out as they did in other 
counties. 

Why the discrimination? Does the 
county have to apply for the planting 
to be done? Do they have to do it 
themselves? Or does the Highway 
Department do it? Surely individuals 
haven’t done it. You couldn’t find 
so many right-minded people ready to 
do the work. 

Please let us know what steps would 
have to be taken to get plantings along 
Highway 35 and the FM roads around 
Palacios. The Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce is interested in beautifying 
the town and surrounding areas where 
they can. In my opinion you have 
done a wonderful job in the beautify- 
We would ap- 
preciate some help in ours. 

Besse Belknap 
Palacios 


¢ We have just returned from a 
700-mile swing through the dogwood 
areas of Texas and to view what’s left 
of our wildflowers. We left here for 
Palestine and made the loop through 
East Texas into the Big Thicket and 
home. Up until we reached the Nava- 
sota area, all the wildflowers on the 
roadsides we saw could have been put 
in a bushel basket. Roadsides were 
cut short, showed many areas of ero- 
sion due to excessive mowing, and 
many areas noted for bluebonnets and 
spring flowers were occupied by ob- 
noxious grasses and weeds, if anything. 

In the Big Thicket area, we were 
appalled to notice that many trees — 


in the few areas where there are any 
left on the roadsides —- were marked 
for cutting; notably, Highway 69 in 
the Woodville area. Is there such a 
thing as “lumber rustling’? It’s hard 
to believe that the trees marked could 
be the work of the Highway Depart- 
ment. Actual cutting instances in this 
area were called to your attention be- 
fore, as reported to us by an interested 
person. 

It is hard to reconcile treeless road- 
sides through Texas while hundreds 
of thousands of immovable standards 
(many unnecessary in the eyes of many 
motorists) are being erected day by 
day that are a great menace to safety. 

Hazel C. Green 

Texas Ornithological Society 
Conservation Committee 
Wimberley 


© Your rest places are very nice 
for eating at, but could at times appre- 
ciate the small house. Some of your 
rest places are on level ground. No 
trees. 
Unsigned 
Canada 


e¢ Everyone has been very kind and 

considerate. Living expenses are con- 
sistent with services in Texas. We 
spent three months in Texas traveling 
and visiting friends and relatives, and 
have almost decided to become Texas 
citizens. We stopped at the tourist 
bureau for correct and factual road 
and travel information, and got it. 
Our treatment at all points in the state 
has been excellent. 

Lynn L. Smith 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 


e We were treated so nice every- 
where we went in Texas. The fair 
looks great. Texas is great. 

Robert M. Young 
Newton, N.C. 


¢ I have been coming to Texas for 
17 years. When I die, I don’t want 
to go to Heaven; I want to go to 
Texas. 
G._ How 
Westlake, Ohio 


EVOLUTION OF A TOURIST BUREAU—This modest Highway Department tourist bureau was 
moved from Wichita Falls about 1937 or ‘38 to Waskom near the Louisiana-Texas line (above). 
In 1947 District 19 maintenance crews were paving an access road in front of it and planned 
to build a brick sidewalk there. C. J. Pilant and Chesley O’Neal (deceased) inspected the 
brick in preparation for laying the sidewalk (below), but District Engineer Ed Bluestein 
turned thumbs down on the project. The old building now serves as a tool shed in Linden. 


Nighttime is a fine time at HemisFair — a time for reflections. Lights 
from the trees, pavilions, and whirling rides reflect in the waters of the 
lagoon, waterways, and fountains, creating a psychedelic show that over- 
whelms the senses. Here a boat passes between the Pearl pavilion and 
the Los Voladores set on its way to the lagoon. Photograph by Jack Lewis. 
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